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The Marquis released his son in the hope that he
would be reconciled to his wife; but the Countess could
hardly be asked to share the fortunes of a man under
such a sentence as had been passed on the seducer of
Madame de Monnier. That sentence was in contumaciam,
that is to say it only took effect after the lapse of five
years, provided that the accused had not previously
"purged his contumacy," i.e. presented himself before
the court; if he did so the case had to be heard afresh.
Mirabeau accordingly surrendered himself at Pontarlier
(February 1782) to stand his trial.

The local court was no match for the brazen effron-
tery, the ingenious quibbles, and ready tongue of the
strange criminal who treated not the witnesses only,
but the judges themselves as if he had been on the
bench and they trembling in the dock before him.
After the case had been transferred to the Parliament
of Besangon, and Mirabeau had spent some three months
in prison, it was finally agreed, thanks to the exertions
of his brother-in-law du Saillant, assisted by the family
of Madame de Monnier, that the proceedings against
Mirabeau and Sophie should be dropped.

The "rehabilitation" was perhaps as complete as
could have been expected under the circumstances, but
great expense had been incurred. The old Marquis
was very angry. Fearing, or affecting to fear, another
lettre de cachet, Mirabeau once more crossed the frontier
to Neufchatel. He hoped to obtain a little money by
the sale of some of the MSS. compiled at Yincennes.
At Neufchatel he made the acquaintance of several of
the leaders cf the liberal party at Geneva, who, after a
successful attempt to overthrow the ruling oligarchy, had